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PHILOSOPHICAL ‘‘POIGNANCE’”’ AND ‘‘FRESHNESS’’* 


OMETIMES a philosopher’s frequent use of certain words in- 
dicates more than personal idiosynerasy. Such, at least, seems 
to be the case with Irwin Edman’s favorite pair, ‘‘poignance’’ and 
‘‘freshness.’’ These, of course, were not the only favorites. But 
the chances were that if Irwin Edman particularly liked some- 
thing, he would either describe it as ‘‘fresh,’’ or ‘‘poignant,’’ or 
both. It might seem odd that out of an immense vocabulary any 
terms, even in speech, would recur with much regularity at all; and 
to separate these two from the many contexts in which they ap- 
peared runs a great risk of exaggeration. But, like the caricature 
or satire, an exaggeration may put a forceful, if limited, point. 
The point is simple to state, but one with many and sometimes 
puzzling implications. It is a point about Edman that has been 
circled more often than explicitly recognized ; and it is a point that 
puts what might be considered his chief contribution both to 
Philosophy of Art and to Philosophy generally. 

Probably no writer has a uniform effect upon all of his readers. 
Certainly Irwin Edman had his eandid critics as well as his warm 
admirers. Because of his undeniable linguistic sophistication, his 
often unique expression, the inclination may be to judge Edman 
only in terms of his writing style and to bypass what he said. The 
charm of the style in part calls attention to itself, and thereby also 
to what are sometimes considered its faults: a certain inexactness 
and tendency to repeat. Those who use the notebook-technique, 
jotting down apt expressions as they come to mind, very often on 
putting the jottings into context fail to hide the seams and produce 
a kind of non sequitur-writing style. Edman’s seamless, on-going 
construction at once makes for quick, effortless reading and some- 
times lends philosophy, at least to the casual reader, a spurious 
simplicity. It gives the triple impression that it was easily written, 
with perhaps not very profound consideration, and that it might 

1 This paper is concerned with the philosophical thought of Irwin Edman, 
having been submitted by a former student as part of a commemoration. It 


seemed appropriate to publish it in this JoURNAL, since so many of its readers 
have known Irwin Edman personally. 
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not be difficult to copy. The facts outweigh the impression: 
whether penned with ease or disciplined effort, Irwin Edman’s 
philosophical-poetic hybrid stands alone among his professional 
contemporaries, and a careful reading exposes the sharpness of the 
mind that created it. 

Irwin Edman, however, is not primarily to be judged as the 
notable one of his philosophical generation who had a flair for 
dressing up old ideas. In the ‘‘analytical’’ 20th century it is 
indeed unusual that he could have presented as much philosophy 
as he did, in the way that he did, and have succeeded so well. How 
he accomplished this may be a point of conjecture, but it is doubtful 
that writing technique alone can effectively promote unpopular 
ideas. Part of the reason might be found in the tastes of those, 
professional and non-professional, who never saw philosophy as 
solely a quest of truth or the grounds of truth. 

A search for poignance or freshness usually indicates a search 
for esthetic quality, and this in turn is usually associated with 
works of art. Edman looked for these traits in philosophy itself 
as well as elsewhere. It is not entirely original, of course, to realize 
that philosophy has functions in common with art, nor even to 
consider certain of its statements as themselves literary works of 
art. Philosophers, however, are most often criticized for not tell- 
ing the truth, for spinning vague theories, for unscientific language. 
Rarely are they criticized as wanting in artistic excellence. Such 
functions, if indeed recognized, are accorded secondary rather 
than primary importance. This is the difference and this is the 
point: to Irwin Edman they were primary. 

Thus bluntly stated this position surely calls forth serious 
objections, especially by those disposed to consider the chief job 
of philosophy as truth-telling and the royal road to truth as that of 
science, not of art. What’s more, emotion is thought to take 
precedence over analysis in art, and analysis such as the philoso- 
pher’s should destroy emotion. The tendency, too, when artistic 
functions of philosophy are promoted is to think first of a flowery 
or ‘‘literary’’ presentation. Even if Edman had not discussed it 
at length, Plato’s dialogue-form would come to mind immediately, 
or images such as Socrates’ ‘‘brazen pot,’’ or metaphors such as 
Santayana’s ‘‘winds of doctrine.’’ One would then hear again 
complaints of analysts about inexcusably ‘‘loose’’ language, or re- 
count the lists of uses tortured out of philosophy’s common-sense 
words and the probably hopeless recommendation that, henceforth, 
one and only one of them be adopted. 

There is another objection. It is easier to show that philo- 
sophical writings are not works of art than to show that they are. 
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We need to know, in the first case, only some one condition agreed 
upon as necessary for a work of art, and then show that, since this 
condition is lacking in these writings, they therefore cannot be 
works of art. In the second case, we should know conditions at 
least sufficient for a work of art, then show that philosophical writ- 
ings exhibit these conditions, and therefore must be works of art. 
The prospect of finding sufficient conditions is not good. Whereas 
in science the remarkable thing is accurate prediction, in art the 
remarkable thing is lack of it. There is a risk of ‘‘going romantic’’ 
in emphasizing the ‘‘unforeseen,’’ the ‘‘unique,”’ the ‘‘original,’’ 
the ‘‘product of genius,’’ and so forth at the expense of ‘‘tech- 
nique,’’ ‘‘form,’’ ‘‘familiarity,’’ ‘‘custom,’’ and so forth. But it 
is probable that, whatever else a work of art may be, it necessarily 
involves something unpredictable. If this is so we should never 
be able to find the sufficient conditions we seek, since knowledge of 
them enables prediction. Identification of works of art has never 
proceeded on such a precise basis and probably, then, never can. 
It would be absurd by reference to this argument, therefore, to 
doubt whether any such identification is correct. Edman noted at 
one point that three major functions of art are to interpret, clarify, 
and intensify human experience. The most constructive thing to 
do is to see what may be involved when philosophy itself is thought 
to fulfill these functions, and thereby to suggest answers to the 
above objections. The aim of the following eight sections is not to 
quote Edman. One does better with the original than with a 
butchered version. The aim is to try to state Edman’s essential 
point in a somewhat different way. 

1. There could be no more obvious similarity between art and 
philosophy than in the functions of ‘‘psychical distance’’ and 
philosophical abstraction. If there ever has been a case in which 
the beholder is, as Edman put it, ‘‘held at arm’s length,’’ ‘‘de- 
tached’’ from the work at hand, it is in the abstraction of philoso- 
phy. Bullough, or any others concerned with this centrifugal 
reference, would probably not identify a work of art solely through 
this function. But the demand, clearly recognized by Edman, to 
place individual interests in a general, and at last universal context, 
the demand for relief from immediate pressures through com- 
prehension, may be one of the chief qualities which attract stu- 
dents to philosophy and sustain their interest in its technicality. 

2. This characteristic presupposes another which almost goes 
without saying: that the reader’s interest in philosophy is based 
upon some personal experiences with the problems discussed. 

3. If the primary role of philosophy is commonly thought to 
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be truth-telling and many also think that truth, however embodied, 
is requisite for the literary work of art, then it might be expected 
that this would surely be necessary among artistic functions of 
philosophy. But in the history of the subject some of the least 
plausible theories may have the best chance of being called literary 
works of art. There is probably no greater disparity than that 
between the world of common-sense and the world painted by the 
progressive scepticism of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. Even on 
Locke’s own epistemological ground the theory of primary, sec- 
ondary, and tertiary qualities may be rejected as false. To many 
students no amount of indoctrination will make Kant’s theory of 
a priori ideas plausible, either. Yet these same students may easily 
count the Critique of Pure Reason and An Essay on Human Under- 
standing as among the most valuable contributions to philosophy. 
Nowhere is it clearer than in Edman’s treatment of Plato that the 
truth (apparently on a scientific basis) of the doctrine of ideas is 
not at all necessary in order to count the Dialogues as works of 
literary art. All attempts to give, as Edman put it, a ‘‘transcript 
of reality’’ fall short of their goal. But it is better for philosophers 
to have said their say and talked falsely, than never to have talked 
at all. 

This does not mean that those theories which seem, on whatever 
ground, most convincing, or more nearly true than others, may not 
thereby gain in esthetic value. It means that truth-telling and, in 
the case of morals, finding a ‘‘specific program of life,’’ are not 
necessary among artistic functions of philosophy. 

4. The logical requirements for the discovery of truth, how- 
ever, should not be relaxed any more when the role of philosophy is 
interpreted as artistic than when it is interpreted in any other way. 
There is no indication when Irwin Edman described philosophy 
as ‘‘poetry’’ that he was advocating such a thing as poetic license 
in logic. Failure to see this clearly may be a chief reason why the 
defense of philosophy-as-art appears to some so startling and in- 
correct. If indeed a philosopher’s conclusion seems false, it must 
at least be necessary that the reasoning which leads him to it be 
not invalid. There may be esthetic disappointment in Mill’s 
famous faux pas concerning the ‘‘desired’’ and the ‘‘desirable,’’ 
or in those attempts to prove God’s existence which fall apart at 
the touch. Probably, too, the more intricate a philosophical argu- 
ment or the fewer its irrelevant comments, the more likely its 
chances of being considered a work of art. Edman complained that 
Schopenhauer’s logic was ‘‘none too consistent or convincing.”’ 
Although on other grounds Edman presented Schopenhauer as an 
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artist, he qualified the judgment partly on this account, and finally 
described him as a ‘‘very great secondrater.’’ ? 

5. There is a fifth trait to notice, one already mentioned in 
Edman’s favorite terminology. Either in the putting of his ques- 
tions, in the development of his argument, or in his conclusions the 
philosopher must take his readers farther than they could have 
taken themselves. Here, as in other literary art, there is a demand 
for ‘‘freshness,’’ or what Edman seemed synonymously to call 
‘‘originality.’’ 

6. G. E. Moore’s coup, ‘‘The Refutation of Idealism,’’ might 
easily be considered a little work of art. ‘‘Fresh’’ and logically 
cogent as his argument is, however, part of the impact of his essay 
may lie in the particular type of problem he discussed. Even 
though answers to certain questions men ask are never known to be 
true, this will not prevent their asking them anyway, nor will it 
quiet their demand for an answer. Problems usually considered 
under the headings ‘‘Metaphysics’’ and ‘‘Ethies’’ enjoy priority 
in this respect. Some of them seem almost inescapable to any mind 
that questions anything at all. There may be those who are at- 
tracted to philosophy because they like to play with ideas. But 
they find, especially in these fields, that the ideas are of a certain 
kind, about subjects which Edman variously described as ‘‘pro- 
found,’’ ‘‘deep,’’ or, perhaps more precisely but less comprehen- 
sively, ‘‘serious.’’ These, too, are the ideas most persistent, most 
recurrent in human thought, and these qualities, too, they share 
with the greatest literary works of art. 

7. The very process of following a logical argument probably 
always entails an element of suspense, though not quite that of the 
pocket-thriller. The particular manner a philosopher uses to ex- 
pose his argument may greatly heighten this effect. After a few 
preliminary explanations, G. E. Moore presented his conclusion at 
the beginning of Principia Ethica. One might think that this 
would destroy suspense. But Moore apparently realized that the 
conclusion itself would startle his reader; and he increased the 
demand for further explanation by noting that, in the business of 
defining ‘‘good,’’ everybody had been out of step except himself 
and Sidgwick, and even Sidgwick was a little off. 

8. The question of the philosopher’s writing style is not easy 
to settle. ‘‘Style’’ is well known to be a ‘‘loaded’’ term. It 


2 Edman himself may appear to have taken poetic license with logic here. 
It looks as if Edman was defending the truth of two propositions which could 
not both be true: ‘‘Schopenhauer was very great,’’ and ‘‘Schopenhauer was 
not very great (secondrate).’’ But the ambiguity of ‘‘very great’’ indicates 
that these two propositions have different predicates. 
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refers to choice of words, verb tense, sentence construction. It 
refers to the use of simile, metaphor, personification, ambiguity, 
vagueness, or to deliberate avoidance of these. It refers to sentence 
cadence, to the order in which ideas are presented, to the first per- 
son singular, to the ‘‘editorial we.’’ It refers to use of characters 
as exponents of ideas, personal confessions, and to much else besides. 

Style, in one or another of its many forms, may have an affec- 
tive appeal of its own, but there is a much more important way to 
look at it. No one of the above traits is found only in literary 
works of art. They may be present in any piece of writing. At- 
tention in philosophy, however, is usually concentrated so exclu- 
sively upon the truth of the statements or upon the grounds for 
its discovery, that other functions are either unnoticed or rated as 
secondary. The difference between ‘‘artistic’’ and other ap- 
proaches to philosophy must to a large extent be the way in which 
these traits are emphasized. The style of the writer, in all its many 
complications, is one of the most important means to bring certain 
of them out over and against others. 

There is no doubt that Irwin Edman put considerable emphasis 
upon writing technique. When he told, for instance, and with 
pride, that John Dewey used to bring him chapters for criticism, the 
last line of Edman’s anecdote stood out: ‘‘ And sometimes I said to 
him, ‘Why do you write this way?’ ’’ Even if Dewey was having 
a hard time saying what hadn’t been said before, this did not seem 
entirely to justify his taking the reader on jerking journeys to the 
commas or sending him crashing into the periods. One may be 
hard-put to call any of Dewey’s writings ‘‘artistic’’ because of the 
very manner in which they are presented; and one might also be 
tempted to say that turgid or dull language is comparatively unim- 
portant as long as Dewey’s meaning is clear. Surely there is con- 
viction among many that what Dewey said is true, that his philos- 
ophy is highly original, his logic good, his problems among the most 
‘*profound’’ and ‘‘persistent.’’ Surely, too, his writings exhibit 
the characteristic philosophical detachment and possibly a certain 
amount of suspense. But it was Dewey’s purpose to emphasize 
only the truth of what he said, and the logical or scientific require- 
ments which led him to it. This was the case even when he talked 
about art. It was the purpose of a writer like Santayana to do 
more than this and to do it mainly through writing style. San- 
tayana sought also to emphasize the quality of psychical distance in 
philosophy, to paint the ‘‘life of reason.’’ At points he seems to 
have become so technique-conscious that he forced his metaphor 
and in this way his writing annoys some readers as much as Dewey’s 
does. 
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Style may fail the philosopher-artist in two respects: first by 
calling attention to itself and then disappointing the reader; sec- 
ond, and more important, by not properly emphasizing those other 
traits which mark philosophy as a form of literary art. Perhaps 
one of the most difficult works in the entire history of philosophy 
to consider in Edman’s light is Aristotle’s Organon. And again, 
as in the case of Dewey, the difficulty seems to lie mainly in writing 
style. But suppose, audaciously, one attempted to re-write the 
book, paraphrasing Spinoza. Suppose the Organon opened thus: 
‘*T resolved to inquire whether there might be some first principles 
of proof and some fundamental technique which govern all human 
reasoning, mindful of the tremendous responsibility of my task: 
that if I should fail or make an error I might not only mislead 
myself but generations of men to come.’’ No sacrifice of scientific 
standards might have been necessary had such a style been con- 
sistently followed. Aristotle might have traced sophistical refuta- 
tions to ambiguous language with equal ease, or criticized Plato’s 
dialectical method. But the use of the first person in this fashion 
might heighten the impression that the reader is being taken on 
an ‘‘adventure in ideas.’’ It might underscore the ‘‘seriousness’’ 
of Aristotle’s project. By clearly identifying the quest with 
another personality, it might help detach the reader from a purely 
personal concern with logic. The importance of the inquiry to 
generations of men might be doubly clear, the suspense in its de- 
velopment more intense, the originality of the product perhaps no 
less apparent. Recognition of the fact that Aristotle had in serious 
ways indeed misled generations of men might not detract from the 
esthetic character of the work at all. All of these features are 
potential in the work as it now stands. But they may be com- 
pletely obscured for most readers because attention is concentrated 
so exclusively upon the logical analysis. This analysis is all most 
of them are looking for (except a passing grade in a Logic course), 
and this apparently is all Aristotle was trying to present. 

The original passage from Spinoza’s On the Improvement of the 
Understanding reads thus: ‘‘I . . . resolved to inquire whether 
there might be some real good having power to communicate itself, 
which would affect the mind singly, to the exclusion of all else; 
whether, in fact, there might be anything of which the discovery and 
attainment would enable me to enjoy continuous, supreme, and 
unending happiness.’’* Perhaps the quest of Spinoza is a more 
universal one than that of Aristotle’s Organon. It is probable 
that the reader himself has at some time been dissatisfied with 
“‘Riches, Fame, and Pleasures of the Sense,’’ that he, too, may 


3R. H. M. Elwes’ translation, 1883. 
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have hoped to find another good, affording ‘‘continuous, supreme, 
and unending happiness.’’ Spinoza did not immediately say 
whether he found his answer and, if so, what it was. He heightened 
the suspense even more by telling his reader of the dangers that 
were involved in his search. He realized at the start not only that 
he might never achieve his goal; he might also lose those goods 
whose limited value he still recognized. Spinoza’s use of the first 
person adds to this a clear sense of his own personality, the im- 
pression of a man of unusual mind, an earnest and thoroughly 
honest disposition. To follow the paths of this grandiose but most 
admirable adventure, partly familiar, partly strange; to find a 
solution neither foreign nor entirely foreseen—here is poignance 
and freshness in philosophy, par excellence. 

If the Positivist says that Spinoza is not verifiable, if the ex- 
tremist therefore ignores him, still the case for some readers cannot 
so easily be settled. It may not matter whether we think Spinoza 
had the right answer. It may not matter whether we think he was 
clearly wrong. It does matter that we understand how he got 
there, that in a sense we go through the process, too. It matters 
that we realize the urgency of his problem, that it is a problem 
urgent to many men, to many generations, and that, having fol- 
lowed his lead, we have been taken farther than we could have 
taken ourselves. It matters, finally, that we can view Spinoza’s 
perspective together with those of others as one of many possible 
perspectives, no one of which is final, but all of which show us 
how far reason can go. 

Is it possible to underestimate the role of style when philosophy 
is considered as an art form? Is it possible for readers to overlook 
such language as Dewey’s or Aristotle’s and still be able to in- 
terpret their writings as works of art? There is no indication that 
Edman thought any particular style was necessary in order for 
philosophy to count as ‘‘poetry,’’ as a ‘‘vision,’’ as a ‘‘lyric.’’ 
But one suspects that his own private preference was more de- 
manding. It is indeed curious, too, that even those most pressed 
to defend philosophy as a science may yet at least take the trouble 
to do so in euphonious English. Probably, though, Edman was 
right. Even a simple attempt to name smooth sentence cadence as 
among necessary style traits fails. One has only to recall the 
novels of Theodore Dreiser. Far from fluid masterpieces, they are 
still counted as literary works of art. Indeed, it is easier to lay 
down rules for the style of a philosopher-scientist than to name 
any rules for a philosopher-artist. 

The fact that the same philosophical writing can be viewed 
both as a science and as a work of art most emphatically does not 
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imply that the term ‘‘art’’ has been made so elastic that it is no 
longer possible to distinguish art from science. It means that 
such a work is to be viewed as a potential, and that the manner 
in which certain of its functions are brought out will determine 
whether it is, at the moment, a science or an art. This will be 
controlled partly by the interests of the writer, partly by the in- 
terests of the reader. Those emphases which add charm for one 
reader may prove for another to be extraneous annoyances. 

Here, then, is the lesson from Irwin Edman as clearly as it is 
from John Dewey: there is no subject, no material immune to 
artistic treatment. If Edman showed this better than Dewey it 
would be in the following way: that he counted philosophy itself 
as more of an artistic than a scientific venture, and reflected this in 
his own technique. That technique is not particularly analytical. 
All of the points here listed are more neatly embodied than this. 
Nor was it Edman’s purpose, as is often the case in analytical 
writings, to begin or end with apologies (‘‘Of course, this does not 
exhaust the subject,’’ ‘‘We realize that this treatment is limited,’’ 
ete.). Lists do not always make the most interesting reading. 
They ignore interrelations. Apologies destroy the unity of a 
piece. It is as though one were told to look outside the frame of a 
picture for something more which the artist couldn’t paint. It is 
as though the apologist is protecting himself against the pos- 
sibility that some intellectual sophisticate may out-analyze the 
analysis. All problems are limited in some way. Few analyses, 
even the longest tomes, are exhaustive. To say one’s say without 
apology not only gives an impression of the author’s self-con- 
fidence, either in the truth of what he says or at least in his own 
logic. It also emphasizes the freshness of the points presented, 
their independence of others’ opinions. If, indeed, Edman’s style 
is at times inexact or repetitious, this may be, from the points here 
considered, advantageous. Which technique ‘‘clarifies’’ and ‘‘in- 
tensifies’’ depends upon where one wishes to focus attention, what 
one wishes to notice. 

To some the defense of philosophy as art may seem quite 
natural, to others quite repugnant. The case is not open and 
shut. It was probably never intended to be. It is an alternative 
way of evaluating philosophy, and a way that is neither the most 
popular nor the best explored. The days of the ‘‘magnificent 
philosophical construction’’ may be, like Cecil B. DeMille’s ‘‘spec- 
tacles,’’ gone for good. But it would indeed be a delightful 
philosophical world if even the most scientific contribution could 
yet be, in the variety of ways here suggested or in still others, a 
contribution both ‘‘fresh’’ and ‘‘poignant.’’ 


RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA JEAN GABBERT HARRELL 
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ON APPRECIATION 


O appreciate is to appreciate intelligence in art. Whenever 

a piece of human work, instead of being consumed hastily, is 
studied carefully for its function and structure, it is appreciated 
as fine art. Fine art is not a special category under which certain 
objects can be subsumed. Rather it is the qualification given a 
piece of work which bears witness to the intelligence of the work- 
man. To appreciate is to appreciate the quality of that intelligence. 
Whenever that quality is the focal point of our attention, we are 
having an aesthetic experience. 

In discussing fine arts, we should emphasize appreciation, not 
creation. Creative process is a nebulous topic; creative motivation 
is even cloudier. Once a work is before the public, the reactions 
to it are by definition public matter. The public, confronted with 
a piece of work, can have different degrees of sensitivity. At one 
extreme is a blind and impatient desire for prey, real or phantom ; 
at the other is a searching mind open to inspiration. To apprecia- 
tion belong those reactions which reactivate the intelligence em- 
bodied in the work. 

The intelligence invested in the work should be distinguished 
from the birthpain suffered by the creator. Appreciation is il- 
lumination of the former, not a rehearsal of the latter. While the 
causes which make possible a masterpiece cannot be regerminated 
in toto, the reason or reasons which explain the value of a work are 
more or less definite. We have to be satisfied with guesses when 
we ask why and how a Henry Ford, a Thomas Edison, or a Winslow 
Homer created his work. But if we are asked why his work is 
valued and valuable, the answer, if not simple, yet can have a 
progressive degree of objectivity. To the extent that our answer 
to this question approaches an ever greater degree of objectivity, 
to that extent our appreciation is genuine. To the extent that our 
appreciation is genuine, to that extent we are living in a realm of 
fine art. 

What is traditionally known as psychological distance can be 
used to clarify the meaning of appreciation. Whether we go to a 
theatre, to a museum, or to a gallery, we may go to have a good 
time or to forget a bad time. Since our activity is self-centered, 
there is no psychological distance. Such self-centered activity is 
subjective. Psychological distance is important for objective as- 
similation—the assimilation of the instrumentalities, design, and 
intention in a work, of the intelligence of the artist invested in the 
work. How do we know there is intelligence invested in the work? 
If we are only interested in the outcome of a story or in the tea in 
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the teapot, naturally we cannot see anything of the kind. We can- 
not stay away from our own greedy selves long enough to measure 
the work on its own merit. If we maintain psychological distance, 
we shall see in Chapter One what the Chinese would call a ‘‘pre- 
paring passage,’’ foreshadowing the full development a hundred 
pages later. Or we shall see that the mouth of the teapot is flat- 
tened because the designer wanted the water to go into the cup 
instead of on the linen. The distinct feature is not whether the 
object is useful to us, its public. Rather, as its public, we try to 
see objectively what use was intended of each part in the total 
design. 

It can be argued that when we consider merit, we shall sooner 
or later have to fall back on personal preference. To only a limited 
extent, it will be said, can we discuss a chair on its own merit. 
Ultimately we shall have to consider its usefulness to us, which is 
external to the chair and the chair maker. 

Is it always true that the use of a chair is ultimately external 
to the chair and chair maker? It is not true. What we appreciate 
about a chair includes exactly the function it will serve. A chair 
should be designed in such a way that, without saying a word, it 
invites us to sit down. Its use is inherent in the design. Further- 
more, the design can teach us new uses of which we had never 
dreamt. The new use is thus inherent in the chair, not external 
to it. Appreciation at its best is inspiration, inspiration not only 
to learn new means to achieve old ends, but also to sight new ends, 
inspiration not only to learn new solutions to old problems but also 
to pose new problems. While a layman may have a hard time in 
figuring out what an abstract painting is all about, an appreciative 
fellow artist will see the problem that the artist intends to solve. 
A sympathetic appreciator can see the original problems in a work ‘* 
as well as the degree of success achieved in solving them. This is 
true of appreciation of all sorts of art. What genuine appreciation 
rules out is the subjective tendency to look for a solution of our 
own problem. 

What is external to the work is the use we try to make of it. 
The use which is intended for the work can be found in the work 
itself. An artist may be motivated by a sense of justice in which 
we share. But what we appreciate about his work is not his sense 
of justice, which he shares with many, nor should we consider this 
sense of justice always as the inherent value or end of his work. 
What we appreciate is his work as a whole. This whole includes 
his sense of justice if and only if his work unmistakably states it 
and states it well. This, from the point of view of appreciation, is 
a matter of reason and intelligence, not of psychological study. It 
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is hard to determine whether a Goya, a Daumier, a Roualt, or a 
Millet used his work to express his sense of justice or used his 
sense of justice to decorate his work. From the point of view of 
appreciation, it does not matter. What is important is what is in 
the work. Even if we appreciate their sense of justice, we ap- 
preciate the way they treat it. This again is essentially a matter 
of reason and intelligence, not a matter of psychological study. 

This idea of appreciation and the concept of fine arts derived 
from it can be easily understood if we first consider art in the form 
of human performance. When we are confronted with any kind 
of performance, such as dancing, juggling, acting, surgery, public 
speaking, singing, tennis, or clowning, we can enjoy it in that we 
are served ; we can also go one step further to appreciate the way in 
which the work is done. To appreciate the skill or the workman- 
ship is a qualitatively different experience from the experience of 
sheer consumption. When we appreciate a work well done, we 
appreciate not the fact that we have a good time, or that we avoid 
boredom, but how well the craftsman or worker has achieved his 
own goal. 

It is easy to see that the fan of a football team is radically dif- 
ferent from an experienced spectator. A fan comes to see his team 
win ; a spectator comes to see how the game is played. A fan does 
not care what formation the different teams take, but an experienced 
spectator is interested in the formations, the split T, faking, the 
ground attack, the aerial attack, the offense play, or the defense 
play. When we watch human performance, the distinction be- 
tween these two attitudes of ours is easy to discern. The work 
actually works out before us. As the public, we are compelled to 
be involved in the process. The more we are involved in the process 
the more we get out of it, and the more we appreciate the work as a 
whole. To see a clown is not just to have a good laugh, but to 
discern the way he achieves his build-up. To observe surgery is 
not just to see the patient relieved but to see how a skilful doctor 
uses his instruments. To read good literature is not just to devour 
a story but to explore plot and character development. The de- 
veloping process is what we call the intelligence inherent in the 
work. To appreciate properly is to appreciate such intelligence. 

This way of appreciation is true not only of artistic work in the 
sense of human performance but also of artistic work in the form 
of completed objects. When we see a piece of work, a car, a radio, 
a statue, a picture, a symphony score, or a piece of furniture, we 
see no performance. Immediately before us is an object. Never- 
theless, the object as a whole entails a dynamic relationship among 
its parts and elements. This relatedness is registered in the 
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‘‘form’’ of the object. To appreciate this form is to see the raison 
d’étre of each part in the context of the whole. The total effect 
must be explainable in terms of the composition of the parts, and 
the parts and elements stand or fall on the basis of their respective 
contribution to the total effect. 

The initial impact of a work of art on us is a booming-buzzing 
whole. It is conditioned by our predisposition and prejudices out 
of which a judgment can be readily made. But in the realm of 
fine art, we come not to judge but to share. What is shared is a 
problem, a purpose, an intention, and a design. A significant form 
is significant to an appreciator because in it we can trace the 
pilgrimage of the worker. By the same token, a work acquires a 
significant form when it is illuminated in the light of sympathetic 
appreciation. Before an appreciative audience, a work of art 
embodies the function of a mind or intelligence. A significant 
form is significant for the simple reason of its vivid communication 
of a purposeful whole. To appreciate is thus to appreciate the de- 
gree of intelligence invested in a piece of human work. When we 
see intelligence embodied in a work, we appreciate the specific 
meaning and significance of that work. 

Indeed, to appreciate any art, a background knowledge is in- 
dispensable. This seems to indicate that appreciation cannot be 
limited to a work in itself. It is impossible for a Westerner to 
appreciate Chinese lyric poetry without first of all knowing the 
Chinese language, just as a great part of classical painting in the 
Western world makes no sense without some knowledge of Chris- 
tianity and Greek mythology. However, it is a serious mistake to 
think that the significance and meaning of a work can be illuminated 
by merely referring back to the original subject matter on which 
an artist worked. Poets depend on the dictionary; more im- 
portant, they enrich our diction. New paintings breathe fresh life 
into old myths. 

While artistic works can be best appreciated in their cultural- 
historical context, it is important to remember that these works 
themselves constitute the most important part of contemporary 
culture. In appreciating El Greco, we also understand better his 
period of history and culture. A study of his time and his per- 
sonal background, properly conducted, can help us appreciate him 
better; such study is by no means a substitute for the direct ap- 
preciation of him. Furthermore, what distinguishes a particular 
culture or period can be best seen in its artistic works. For these 
are the definite testimony to how individuals and groups work with 
their intelligence to cope with their problems. Only in artistic 
works can we see the deliberate human part played in the event 
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called history. Artistic works record in original forms the in- 
tentional effort exerted to control our own destiny. It is true 
that contemporary skyscrapers will make better sense to the 
future generations if they learn the related historical facts about 
the rise of modern cities. On the other hand, is it not also true that 
the skyscrapers themselves illustrate the working of contemporary 
minds facing contemporary problems? Can Egyptian history in 
general and the pyramids in particular make sense to us if we are 
so busy studying the historical context of the pyramids that we 
forget to take a look at the objects themselves? On the other hand, 
if we take pains to appreciate the intelligence involved in designing 
and executing such projects, are we not in a better position to 
realize the meaning and significance of the pyramids in terms of 
vital human involvement? 

Intellectualistic critics addicted to wild speculation may in- 
toxicate themselves with the plausible mass impact which a work 
supposedly exerts or exerted on the outside world and call this the 
meaning and significance of art. That various arts can exert 
various kinds of ‘‘influences’’ on the outside world nobody can 
afford to deny. That a song can start or further a revolution, 
that a painting can drive a man or a group of men crazy, that the 
invention of the automobile can abet juvenile delinquency, that a 
novel can start a wave of suicides, that an eloquent speech can turn 
the tide of events—all these are plausible and can in various ways 
and degrees be established as facts. It should be evident too that 
influences are not meanings, and study of the social impact of a 
work of art is not the same as appreciation. 

Human arts once accomplished are susceptible to various inter- 
pretations and are thus capable of exerting various kinds of in- 
fluences. But what characterizes the meaning and significance of 
art has to be worked out definitely and deliberately, not left to 
blind forces. Fellow workers or followers working in a particular 
art tradition perform exactly this function of realizing the mean- 
ing and significance germinated in the work of an avant-garde. 
But for objective appreciation, such realization of meaning and 
significance would be impossible. Specifically, therefore, the real 
and demonstrable meaning and significance of art can be realized 
best in the development of a school or a tradition. This is under- 
standable. What is really significant in a piece of work can be 
best appreciated by a congenial mind which knows what to look for 
in a good work. It usually takes a faithful disciple to appreciate 
what the master has mastered. What strikes a disciple are the 
master strokes. The fact that a disciple has to undergo a period 
of imitation vindicates the contention that significance in the arts 
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can be most certainly realized in the work itself. Yet imitation is 
not photography. To imitate is to imitate the way, not the isolated 
details. Once the way is found, the real significance and meaning 
of the work of the master is realized. 

From his life and work, we know that Daumier had strong 
political convictions. As emotional human beings, we may be 
easily carried away by our reactions to his ideals. Suppose we 
are conservative in politics and look only for his meaning and 
significance in the external sense, we may shut our eyes to his 
satire. In any case, he would be to us just a friend or a foe. To 
his appreciators, however, Daumier is more than a partisan. To 
them, the meaning and significance of his art is something ob- 
jectively realizable. Due to his own sensitive appreciation of the 
older Dutch masters, his is a style worthy of exploration relatively 
independent of our or his own political bias. This is exactly what 
happened in the story of modern French paintings. How else 
can we talk sensibly about the meaning and significance of 
Daumier ? 

In the case of Jean Jacques Rousseau, his wayward life makes 
discussion of his influence all the more controversial. In one area, 
however, the meaning and significance of his work is reasonably 
definite: in the art of educating the young. This is not without 
reason. Pestalozzi was the first in whom Rousseau had an ap- 
preciative disciple who not only realized the meaning and signifi- 
cance of his Emile intellectually but put what he learned into prac- 
tice. Through a century of continuous appreciation, a modern edu- 
cational tradition has been deliberately moulded. In the de- 
liberate moulding of this tradition, the meaning and significance 
of one aspect of Rousseau’s work has been definitely realized. This 
is a good example of realizing meaning and significance through 
appreciation. 

The inherent nature of fine art dictates that its meaning and 
significance be deliberately realized through genuine appreciation 
rather than through irresponsible speculation. . Whatever art is, 
it is human intelligence objectified. What else can mean more to 
us or be more significant than that which makes us more intelligent 
and thus lifts us beyond what we already know and what we 
already are? This is exactly what a work of art does to us when 
the intelligence invested in it becomes intelligible to us through 
genuine appreciation. When we talk about the meaning and sig- 
nificance of art, what else can be more relevant than the meaning 
and significance actively found by us in art? How else can we 
understand except by objective and genuine appreciation? On 
the other hand, what else do we appreciate in art except that which 
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is intelligent and intelligible? After all, what is so particularly 
precious about arts if their influence on us takes us by surprise? 
As physical beings we are subject to influences; artistic products 
are capable of influencing. As sentient beings our task is to seek 
out influences which are intelligible and desirable. It is this kind 
of active yet objective attitude that distinguishes appreciation from 
greedy consumption and blind impact. Also it is this distinctive 
attitude that rewards us with meaning and significance. 

Instances are numerous where artists themselves indicate that 
their works are intended for certain external purposes, such as 
music written for dance or literature written as propaganda. 
Then the meaning and significance seems to lie beyond the work 
itself. If so, our appreciation should orient towards the whole 
for which the work is a part. If a piece of furniture is explicitly 
built for a particular room, its meaning and significance can be fully 
realized only in the context of that room. In other words, in such 
instances, the significant form has to be discovered in a larger set- 
ting of which the product is a part. The principle of appreciation 
is still the same and the meaning and significance still has to be de- 
termined in terms of the intelligence invested in the whole situa- 
tion. While the unit of appreciation changes, the principle re- 
mains. 

As human beings, artists have their sense of values and numer- 
ous works of art have explicit messages. These should be under- 
stood in order to enhance our appreciation. But the understand- 
ing is only a part, not the whole, nor necessarily the important part 
of appreciation. It goes without saying that all churches are built 
for worship ; and behind each and every cathedral, there is a moral, 
religious, and even commercial motivation. Obviously, we should 
not consider an understanding of these facts as the end of ap- 
preciation of religious architecture. For the same reason, when 
we are certain that a work is created as a satire on human vanity, 
there may still remain lyrical language or lively dialogue to be ap- 
preciated. To reduce the meaning of a work to a single general 
theme is a sure sign of dilettantism. The meaning and significance 
of art can and should be realized in its intrinsic vitality, not re- 
duced to an abstract precept. 

Whether in a positive or a negative way, appreciation should 
make intelligible and articulate what that quality called intelli- 
gence entails. Appreciation is an effort to render further in- 
telligible the achievement of human intelligence. 

There is nothing more obnoxious than irresponsible verbalism 
in discussing art. When a reaction to verbalism sets in, the intel- 
ligibility of human arts is totally denied. As intelligence is not 
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necessarily intellectual, so intelligibility will not necessarily be 
enhanced through verbal discourse. Nevertheless, intelligibility 
can and should be achieved in whatever medium is most effective. 

Artists need not intend to communicate while they create. But 
what they create as a public object inevitably allures response. 
The worth of a work can be wasted or ruined if intelligent ap- 
preciation is lacking. The exacting task of genuine appreciation 
is to render intelligible what our dull sense fails to rivet our at- 
tention to or what our timid tentacles dare not linger on. Nay, 
verbal symbols, as the most effective and versatile medium of ra- 
tional discourse, can, if properly oriented, be very helpful in fur- 
thering intelligibility of non-verbal arts. 

To render intelligence further intelligible is essential in pro- 
moting a life good to live. Whatever improvement is made in our 
life, it cannot last unless it is preserved in intelligible form. A 
thing of beauty will not be a joy forever unless the beauty is con- 
tinuously preserved in an articulate form so that its voice can 
forever be heard. Without active and deliberate appreciation, in- 
dividual geniuses will burn themselves out like wild fire. The 
torch of human enlightenment can be passed from hand to hand 
only because the light is en-lightening, not blinding. 

Indeed, one basic trait of human intelligence is its intel- 
ligibility, and genuine appreciation is directed towards this in- 
telligibility. However great a piece of work is, its greatness has 
to be accountable in the light of its intelligibility. While in- 
dividual genius is a godsend, its work is a subject of human com- 
munication. If the genius says his last word through his work, 
this last word is just the beginning of a new chapter in human 
history. To the extent that his intelligence is rendered intelligible 
to his fellow men, to that degree his fellow men will have the op- 
portunity to carry on where he has left off. This is the cultural 
function of appreciation. 

Works of art, genuinely and objectively appreciated, are the 
sole measure of human progress. They are the concrete testimony 
to our struggle with blind forces and our triumph, with intelligent 
and intelligible controls, both over the outside world and ourselves. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the tradition of various arts is 
the only human culture worthy of the name. 

While it is democratic to get rid of the aristocratic connotation 
of the term culture, it is mandatory to cultivate our appreciative 
effort on a much wider horizon. For the liberation of the term 
culture does not imply the lowering of our standard. Rather it 
removes the barrier which prevented us from appreciating intel- 
ligent achievement in areas originally foreign to us. The moral of 
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the liberation is to respect intelligence despite irrelevancies such as 
class, race, and nationality. 

The world as explored by the anthropologists can be one world 
only when it is a civilized world or a world of civilization. As 
civilization is the achievement of human intelligence objectified 
in arts, it is evident that only through genuine appreciation can 
we imagine and build a civilized one world. The fact that poli- 
ticians fail and artists succeed in bringing nations together does 
not mean that artists are pure while politicians are base. It rather 
indicates that artists are competent to discern corresponding intel- 
ligence in other peoples and feel free to incorporate what they find 
into their own culture. Whether in gardening, architecture, ir- 
rigation, bookbinding, breeding, folk-dancing, painting, music, or 
lyric poetry, the East and West do meet, and meet on a high and 
equal level of intelligence and intelligibility. In our appreciation 
of objectified intelligence, we are not reduced to a minimum com- 
mon denominator but advanced to a common frontier. 

Human intelligence, wherever it is found, is a universal prop- 
erty once it is rendered intelligible. This fact is indicated in the 
cultural history not of one nation but of mankind. Nay, in ex- 
amining the history of any single nation or race, there are numerous 
instances showing how a particular nation was not just influenced 
but intentionally educated into a more intelligent use of energies 
first mastered by other nations or races. This educative and 
transmissive effort as a rule can be tracked down to certain in- 
dividuals who were both big and competent enough to appreciate 
the cultural achievements of others in their own field. Artists are 
better ambassadors because they are better appreciators and agents 
of universal human freedom. 

Thinkers with insight such as Schiller have maintained that 
if there is a human paradise, it must be a community of artists. 
Only in arts did they see a happy prospect for mankind. Taking 
into consideration our broader definition of art, such is still the 
best bet for human destiny. While the reason is simple enough, 
the implementation is hard to imagine. Certainly the prospect of 
such a paradise is as far away as the prospect that all of us will 
become artists. Nevertheless, out of the general concern for as- 
sociative living, civilized institutions generalized under the name 
of civil liberties are designed. Between the freedom of execution 
enjoyed only by competent artists and the freedom guaranteed 
under civil liberties to everybody, there is a distinction which defies 
all verbal synthesis. It is reasonable to believe, however, that in 
protecting our freedom to learn, to appreciate, and to assimilate, 
we have come a long way since Schiller’s time. 
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As individuals, great artists are subject to vicissitudes of life. 
Sheltered by free institutions the meaning and significance of their 
work has the better chance to be realized. After all, Shostakovich’s 
gift can be better appreciated by free musicians with a common 
tradition than by a Russian named Stalin. The pride and strength 
of free and open societies lie exactly in the favorable conditions 
provided for the objective appreciation of human intelligence no 
matter where it has its origin. Its rationality lies in the sober 
and tolerant quest for intelligibility which is the business of ap- 
preciation. In England, the Queen has to suffer the loss of a horse 
race; in Tibet, the God-king is predetermined to win all the races. 
Stalin had the last word in linguistics and biology, painting and 
music. Churchill won a Nobel Prize with genuine misgivings. 
While objective appreciation takes firmer root in a free society, it 
also bears fruit which nourishes its own prosperity. 

Objective appreciation is a great thing in human history. It 
cultivates genuine fellowship and facilitates orderly progress. It 
does away with idol-worship and perpetuates a tradition of work- 
manship. While vital and active, it inspires creation. 


Sinq-nan FEN 
NortH CAROLINA COLLEGE AT DURHAM 
DurHaM, N. C. 


HEIDEGGER ON THE NATURE OF TRUTH 


OME time ago Professor Joachim H. Seyppel wrote an article 
for this journal in which the following conclusion was drawn: 


In regard to the meaning of truth for the individual human being there is much 
agreement between James and Heidegger-Jaspers; in regard to the origin of 
the possibility of truth there is little, if any, agreement.1 


I wish to show that both parts of this conclusion are mistaken so 
far as they are taken to apply to Heidegger and that they seem 
based upon a misunderstanding, viz., Mr. Seyppel’s interpreting 
Heidegger as holding that adaequatio intellectus et rei is an ‘‘in- 
sufficient definition of truth’’ and being victimized by an ambiguity 
in ‘‘insufficient definition.’’ I wish also to show that, when certain 
claims of Heidegger concerning truth are stated carefully, those 
statements seem to require a metaphysics which has little, if any, 
structural difference from classical epiphenomenalism. It will be 

1 Joachim Seyppel, ‘‘ A Comparative Study of Truth in Existentialism and 


Pragmatism,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. LV (1953), pp. 229-241. Quotation is from 
p. 236. 
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convenient to establish these theses via some detailed interpretation 
of Heidegger’s essay, ‘‘Vom Wesen der Wahrheit.’’ * 

Heidegger starts by considering the dictum, Veritas est adae- 
quatio rei et intellectus. The interpretation, adaequatio rei 
(creandae) ad intellectum divinum, with its obvious reference to 
divine exemplars, he dismisses as mixing theology with ‘‘philosophi- 
eal definition.’’ The interpretation, adaequatio intellectus (hu- 
mani) ad rem, he says, takes truth as “‘likeness or agreement of a 
statement with or to a given thing.’’ This he takes seriously, 
though he explicitly rejects ‘‘identity of appearance’’ and ‘‘ap- 
proximation’’ as interpretations of ‘‘agreement.’’ In this context 
he makes his first main claim, viz., that the kind of ‘‘relationship 
{which obtains] . . . between proposition and thing’’ is a ‘‘repre- 
senting’’ relationship. Drawing on the literal meaning of ‘‘Vor- 
stellung,’’ he says that representation is ‘‘letting something take 
up a position opposite to us as an object.’’ To be opposite, it must 
‘come across the open towards us’’; to be an object, it must ‘‘stand 
fast in itself.’’ The open is an ‘‘area of relationships,’’ and be- 
havior must be related to ‘‘something open as such.’’ ‘‘What-is’’ 
(das Seiende) can be expressed ‘‘when what-is represents itself 
with the representative proposition,’’ a proposition which may 
‘‘right itself’’ at the ‘‘directive’’ of what-is. He now declares 
that the ‘‘origin’’ of truth has been pushed back from its ‘‘tradi- 
tional’’ origin in the proposition. 

The second main claim of the essay is that ‘‘the essence of truth 
is freedom,’’ i.e., propositional rightness is a possibility only when 
the proposition is ‘‘freed from’’ what-is. But, for what-is to be or 
to issue a ‘‘directive,’’ the freedom must also be a binding-to 
what-is, thus ‘‘freedom-for-the-sake-of-submitting-to-a-criterion.”’ 
Such freedom reveals itself as ‘‘the letting-be of what-is,’’ involv- 
ing both participation in ‘‘open what-is’’ and also ‘‘retirement be- 


fore it,’’ so that ‘‘revealment’’ (aletheia*) of what-is may take 
place. Thus freedom is ‘‘ex-posing’’ (aus-setzend) and ‘‘ex- 


sistent.’’ From the fact that human behavior always relates to 
what it ‘‘must’’ (i.e., to various ‘‘open’’ items), ‘‘it follows that 
the restraint of ‘letting be,’ i.e., freedom, must necessarily have 
given man an inner directive to approximate his ideas (representa- 
tions, Vorstellungen) to what-is at any moment.’’ A representation 
of a rotting floor as sound (my example) is apt to be rudely 


2 Quotations in what follows are from the translation of R. F. C. Hull and 
A. Crick in Existence and Being, ed. by Werner Brock (Chicago, 1949). Page 
references are omitted to avoid cluttering and because my exposition follows 
Heidegger’s very closely. 


3 Heidegger takes the “‘a’’ of “4dy0ea” as privative. 
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‘‘righted’’ by the behavior of stepping on it, which behavior re- 
lates, as it ‘‘must,’’ to the rotting floor as rotting. 

We now hear that, ‘‘because truth is in essence freedom,’’ we 
‘cannot really let what-is be just what and as it is.’’ I take this 
to mean that, because freedom is both a freeing-from and a blind- 
ing-to what-is, any human representation, qua freeing-from what-is, 
could, as it were, only asymptotically approach what-is. ‘‘Illu- 
sion’’ is therefore a necessary feature of our ex-sistence. So the 
third main claim is that the ground of ‘‘untruth’’ (the ‘‘dis-es- 
sence’’ of truth) is part of, so to speak, the a priori structure of 
the essence of truth. 

The fourth claim needs an introduction. Every ‘‘open’’ bit of 
behavior, relating itself to ‘‘this or that actuality’’ (Seiende), 
‘‘vibrates’’ (schwingt) with letting-be. All behavior is thus ‘‘at- 
tuned.’’ Phenomenologically, the attunement has the character of 
a ‘‘mood.’’ (If the mood ‘‘contains any distortion or misrepre- 
sentation of the attunement,’’ we may be misled into thinking that 
there is a substantial self.) The attunement mood provides the 
‘‘revelation of what-is-in-totality’’ (what I should call ‘‘there- 
consciousness as such,’’ having in mind the ‘‘da’’ of ‘‘da-sein’’). 
The what-is-in-totality is alleged to be obscured or ‘‘dissimulated’’ 
by the letting-be of parts of what-is. Just because letting-be re- 
veals a part of what-is in each instance, it conceals what-is-in- 
totality (i.e., its character as other, as freed-from). Thus it is the 
very nature of our ‘‘ex-sistent freedom’’ to ‘‘dissimulate what-is-in- 
totality’’ and thus conceal it. This is the fourth claim. 

Another concealment (referred to as ‘‘authentic untruth’’) is 
prior to any letting-be of what-is; for this concealment does not 
arise from letting-be. Remembering that freedom is at once a 
freeing-from and a binding-to what-is, freedom, qua freeing-from, 
conceals what-is. Whatever awareness we might have of this 
would be awareness of authentic untruth. But, just because bind- 
ing-to is also an essential feature of freedom, we are, qua letting-be, 
always blinded to the authentic untruth concealment. Thus the 
concealment of letting-be conceals the concealment of freeing-from 
and closes the avenue of authenticity. The concealment of freeing- 
from is, however, required from the very concealment of it, and thus 
the ‘‘dis-essence’’ of truth is required from the essence of it, viz., 
freedom (manifested in the letting-be of what-is). 

The concealment of the concealment Heidegger calls the ‘‘ab- 
solute mystery.’’ In our everyday tasks, letting-be this or that bit 
of what-is, we fairly well succeed in the concealment of the con- 
cealment. The mystery does, nevertheless, even here enjoy an odd 
existence in the form of ‘‘enigmas, unclarified issues, things un- 
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decided or left in question.’’ The ‘‘concealed concealment .. . 
leaves historical man to rely on his own resources in the realm of 
the practicable.’’ When troubled about this, we ‘‘cling to the 
certainties of self-hood, to whatever happens to be immediately 
aceessible.’’ But this ‘‘in-sistence’’ shares in the nature of ‘‘ex- 
sistence,’’ i.e., it is just ‘‘ex-sistence’’ directed at what is near at 
hand and thus shares the ‘‘covering of the mystery’’ with ex- 
sistence. Any ‘‘cogito’’ philosophy, taking what is near at hand 
as a measure, would be rejected by Heidegger as in-sistently in- 
authentic, as ex-sistence directed at what is near at hand. The 
whole effort of man’s in-sistent ex-sistence, concealing the conceal- 
ment, he calls das Irren. In this sense ‘‘erring’’ is not something 
we ‘‘occasionally fall into’’; it is part of the ‘‘inner structure of 
Da-sein, in which historical man is involved.’’ (Following the 
main drift of ‘‘Vom Wesen der Wahrheit,’’ it is clear that Da-sein 
is, or at least involves, what we should ordinarily call ‘‘conscious- 
ness’’ or, perhaps, ‘‘there-consciousness.’’) ‘‘Wrongness of judg- 
ment’’ is just one way of erring. This is the last main claim of 
the essay. 

Now it is obvious that Heidegger has not undermined com- 
pletely what he calls the ‘‘traditional concept of truth.’’ Truth, 
so far as his essay goes, still seems to be some sort of ‘‘agreement,”’ 
though it has a different ‘‘essence’’ from that thought to be ‘‘tradi- 
tional.’’ The origin of true propositions is not im propositions. 
Now, if one mixes together what it is for a proposition to be true 
and the origin of true propositions, lumping both under the rubric 
‘‘the traditional concept of truth,’’ he is apt to think that, in show- 
ing the origin of true propositions is not in propositions, he has 
shown that truth is not any sort of ‘‘agreement.’’ This confusion 
is abetted by the ambiguity of the term ‘‘essence.’’ In one sense, 
the essence of truth is just what it is for a proposition to be true; 
in another, it is the conditions under which we might make true 
propositions. I believe that Heidegger is somewhat victimized 
by this ambiguity. Early in the essay, having asserted that the 
necessary condition for making true propositions is freedom, he 
declares that the claim is false that the origin of truth is in the 
proposition. A little later he writes, ‘‘But untruth is the opposite 
of truth, for which reason it is, as the very negation of truth, its 
‘dis-essence’.’’ This ‘‘dis-essence’’ is, as we have seen, rather 
paradoxically claimed to be a more likely candidate for being 
truth’s essence than is its essence (freedom). Obviously Heidegger 
has in mind the dis-essence’s being a necessary condition of the 
necessary condition for making true propositions. But this has 
no bearing on what it is for a proposition to be true. This sug- 
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gests, when coupled with his claim to have undermined the tradi- 
tional concept of truth, that Heidegger is making the confusion 
described above. I do not believe, therefore, that Heidegger has 
refuted or even argued against the ‘‘agreement’’ theory (except, of 
course, to say that agreement is not likeness of appearance). 

We may now consider Mr. Seyppel’s theses (a) that there is 
much agreement between James and Heidegger concerning the 
meaning of truth and (b) that there is little agreement between 
James and Heidegger in regard to the origin of the possibility of 
truth. I wish to claim that Mr. Seyppel is victimized by the 
ambiguity discussed in the above paragraph. Taking the claim 
that adaequatio intellectus et rei is an ‘‘insufficient definition of 
truth,’’ he seems to think that Heidegger has impugned the ‘‘agree- 
ment’’ theory. But, as we have seen, Heidegger has not impugned 
that theory. I wish also to claim that, with respect to the origin 
of the possibility of truth, at one level there is some similarity be- 
tween Heidegger and James, at another level, there is not at all. 

Heidegger would not agree with James that ‘‘the truth of a 
proposition is its verification.’’* He would agree, of course, that, 
unless the conditions for ‘‘righting’’ a proposition by what-is are 
present, we shall make no true propositions. (Indeed, it is im- 
possible, without the presence of those conditions, for us to make 
any propositions at all.) Though Heidegger speaks of the ‘‘right- 
ing’’ of a proposition by what-is in a somewhat pragmatistie vein, 
it is quite clear that he does not and cannot accept the Jamesian 
conception of truth. If he did, it would be nonsense for him to 
argue that we are always and inevitably in error. And our in- 
evitable error has nothing whatever to do with the so-called ‘‘ prag- 
matist paradox’’ of indefinitely open verification. As we have 
seen, it is rather a function of the freeing-from what-is which is 
required for there-consciousness. I might put my point by saying 
that, for Heidegger, if we could make any true propositions, they 
would be true by agreeing with what-is. But, when the seventh 
veil has been removed, to agree with what-is is just to be what-is 
(or a part of what-is); and thus our propositions, qua freeings- 
from what-is, inevitably fail to agree.® 

4See, e.g., ‘‘Pragmatism’s Conception of Truth,’’ in Pragmatism (New 
York, 1946), pp. 197-238. 

5I cannot resist the comment that, when the veils are removed, we find 
Heidegger, with his doctrine of our necessarily being in error, simply cutting 
one of the classical philosophical Gordian knots. There are echoes here of 
Plato’s heroic attempt to keep separate knower and known, while admitting 
that activities change their objects and that knowing can do so only by ceasing 


to be knowing. Aristotle’s identification of knowing and known, with its 
constant threat to his realism, is likewise echoed. And these are only two 
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With regard to Mr. Seyppel’s claims, I should therefore say 
that there is no agreement between James and Heidegger as to the 
meaning of truth, though there seems some small agreement as to 
the conditions which make propositional truth possible. But, when 
the conditions which make ‘‘representation’’ possible are exposed 
as necessarily sundering represented and representation, an onto- 
logical ‘‘gap’’ is exhibited in Heidegger which is no feature of 
James’ thought. James’ ‘‘mutable reality and thought’’ involves 
no such discontinuity; for, so to speak, it assimilates ideas and 
propositions into the flux and go. The Heidegger of the essay 
here considered could never espouse any sort of ‘‘neutral monism,’’ 
but James’ neutral monism accords well with his pragmatism. 

My comment about a gap in Heidegger’s ontology leads into the 
discussion of my claim that, when certain issues concerning truth 
in Heidegger are stated carefully, those statements seem to require 
a metaphysics which has little, if any, structural difference from 
classical epiphenomenalism. We are told, it will be remembered, 
that all behavior ‘‘vibrates with letting-be’’ and is thus ‘‘attuned 
to what-is.’’ Thought—‘‘ propositional behavior’’—is said to ‘‘en- 
ter into what-is’’ as an ‘‘ex-sistent in-sistence.’’ But it does not 
enter on its own, as the ‘‘vibrates’’ and ‘‘ex-’’ indicate; at least, 
as representation, it is not fully independent of what it represents. 
This is reinforced by his warning lest one interpret the ‘‘attune- 
ment mood’’ as requiring a soul or a substantial self. So far the 
account accords ill with the ‘‘gap.’’ 

That Heidegger, nevertheless, does not take (speaking roughly ) 
thought as assimilable to what-is is indicated in a section of the 
essay which follows the exposition of the concealment of the con- 
cealment. There we are told that, for ‘‘those who know,’’ the 
‘*dis’’ and the ‘‘un’’ in ‘‘dis-essence’’ and ‘‘un-truth’’ point ‘‘into 
the still unexplored region of the truth of being (Sein) and not 
merely of what-is.’’ Heidegger has, by the freeing-from involved 
in freedom, sundered representation from represented, though he is 
unhappy about the ‘‘subjectivist’’ interpretation of the sundering, 
i.e., the usual implication that there is a substantial self. The 
implied dualism is presumably overcome in being or, perhaps better, 
the ‘‘truth of being.’’ Hints concerning this are to be found, e.g., 
in his ‘‘ Was ist Metaphysik?,’’ where we are told that the attune- 
ment mood is countered by the mood of Angst, the former revealing 
what-is-in-totality, the latter revealing Nothing (das Nichts). 
What Heidegger calls the ‘‘conquest’’ of metaphysics seems to rest 


ancient echoes. To hold that we are always in error and that genuine ‘‘about- 
ness’? is really identity is to adopt a drastic solution to a classic problem. 
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on taking nothing quite seriously and on the possibility of some- 
how grounding both nothing and what-is in being. That this can 
be done in Heidegger’s phenomenological manner from the peep- 
hole (as it were) of human Da-sein I join a large company in doubt- 
ing. That nothing sounds like what I have loosely called ‘‘thought’’ 
and that both it and what-is seem (somehow) epiphenomenal of 
being should be obvious. Though some sort of existential Spinozism 
may be a serious alternative here, I am pleased to note that Gabriel 
Marcel joins me in thinking the general drift to be materialistic. 
Of Heidegger’s ‘‘non-substantial’’ (my term) dualism he wrote, 
‘‘lit] implies a crass materialism which belongs to the infra-ex- 
istential levels of philosophy.’’* If Mr. Seyppel had attended to 
the gap and to the implications of ‘‘non-substantial’’ dualism, it is 
difficult to see how he could have reached his conclusions concerning 
Heidegger and James. 


StaTe UNIVERSITY OF IOWA Rosert G. TURNBULL 


BOOK REVIEW 


A History of Philosophy. Volume III: Ockham to Sudrez. 
FREDERICK COPLESTON, S. J. Westminister, Md.: The Newman 


Press, 1953. ix, 479 pp. $5.00. 


This volume is part of a general history of Western philosophy 
of which the first two volumes deal with ancient and medieval 
thought. The third volume covers approximately the period from 
1300 to 1600 and is divided into three sections: the fourteenth 
century (pp. 1-206), the philosophy of the Renaissance (pp. 
207-334), and Scholasticism of the Renaissance (pp. 335—405). 
Most of the section on the fourteenth century is dedicated to 
William of Ockham (6 chapters) and his school (2 chapters), 
with additional chapters on Marsilius of Padua and on speculative 
mysticism. In the section on the Philosophy of the Renaissance, 
Nicholas of Cusa and Francis Bacon are given full treatment, 
whereas the revival of Platonism, Aristotelianism, the philosophy 
of nature (2 chapters), the scientific movement, and the political 
philosophy of the period are treated in a more comprehensive 
fashion. In the section on Renaissance scholasticism, two out of 
three chapters are dedicated to Francis Suaérez. The volume 
concludes with a summary of the first three volumes of the work, 
and with an ample bibliography. 

6 ‘*Existence and Human Freedom,’’ in The Philosophy of Existence 
(translated by Manya Harari, London, 1948), p. 66. 
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The volume deserves in many respects the same praise that 
was given to the first volume of the work (see this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XLVI, 1949, p. 872). Especially in the monographic sec- 
tions, Father Copleston shows an adequate command of the pri- 
mary and secondary sources and gives a clear and accurate ex- 
position of the ideas discussed and of their historical background. 
Also in the more summary sections, he is usually well informed 
and judicious, and the eases where he repeats conventional clichés 
or errors of fact are surprisingly rare. In dealing with a sub- 
ject that is still largely unexplored and infested with all kinds of 
controversies, he displays a degree of objectivity and good judg- 
ment that is quite admirable. While doing full justice to the 
thought of Thomas Aquinas, he does not exaggerate the place of 
Thomism in medieval philosophy, as is so often done (see pp. 2-3, 
10). When he expounds the philosophical and scientific achieve- 
ments of the fourteenth century, he does not attempt to minimize 
those of the sixteenth. His remarks on Eckhart (pp. 189-190) 
and on Bruno and Galileo are such that any scholar accquainted 
with the facts, regardless of his outlook, should be able to agree 
with his conclusions. And while he is fully aware of the impact 
of theology and the sciences upon philosophical thought, he main- 
tains the independent status of philosophy, and the perspective 
proper to philosophical problems. 

Although even the specialist will rarely take exception to 
Father Copleston’s statements or judgments, it is easy to see 
that he cannot possibly do justice to those ideas and thinkers 
that receive but a summary treatment in his work, and a number 
of important problems and movements are barely mentioned or 
entirely omitted. Neither Latin Averroism nor Italian Aristo- 
telianism are adequately described or evaluated, and there is 
hardly a passing mention of the Oxford logicians of the four- 
teenth century whose influence extended far into the sixteenth, 
or of the scholastic Aristotelians of the fifteenth century. The 
account of the Renaissance Platonists and of the philosophers of 
nature is sketchy and not always accurate. Renaissance human- 
ism is repeatedly praised, but its moral thought receives no sepa- 
rate treatment, and even Petrarch and Erasmus receive no more than 
a passing mention. The separation between philosophy and the- 
ology should be maintained, to be sure, but one might wonder 
whether in a work on this period the theology of the Protestant 
Reformers should not be discussed with the same right as that of 
Ockham, Cusa, or Sudrez. And if the uncertain borderlines of 
philosophy justify a discussion of scientific and political theories, 
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one wonders whether the same case might not be argued for the 
classical and historical scholarship of the period, and for its rhe- 
torical, poetical, and artistic theories. This would in itself have 
brought the contribution of Renaissance humanism into a proper 
focus. 

It is in these omissions and lacks of emphasis rather than in 
Father Copleston’s positive assertions that his failure to use a 
good deal of recent Italian and other continental scholarship 
becomes apparent and that one might object to his general picture 
of the period. Yet these shortcomings are quite excusable since 
his space was limited, and since many of the sources for the 
thought of this period are still quite difficult of access. As it 
stands, the book offers as much reliable and objective information 
as might be expected in a work of its size and purpose, and attains 
a standard of judgment and scholarship that gives it a high rank 
indeed among the current textbooks on the history of philosophy. 


Paut O. KRIsTELLER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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L. 11.000. 
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formelle et logique transcendantale. Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1957. 316 p. (Epiméthée, essais philoso- 
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